THE  QUEEN AS MEDIATOR

in the King offering his mediation before the crisis became acute, for,
when once contestants have publicly announced their decisions, they
frequently consider that they cannot withdraw without loss of prestige.1
Mr Balfour, in private, expressed approval of the King's action.2 After
the rejection of the Bill by the House of Lords, and the moderate success
of the Government at the first general election of 1910, the King again
tried to secure some measure of agreement for passing the Bill, but
without effect.3

After the second general election of 1910 and the introduction of the
Parliament Bill, King George V desired to see the Opposition leaders.
Mr Asquith objected. He had already placed his views on record in
a memorandum in which he wrote:

It is not the function of a Constitutional Sovereign to act as arbiter or
mediator between rival parties and policies; still less to take advice from the
leaders on both sides, with the view to forming a conclusion of his own.4
George III in the early years of his reign tried to rule after this fashion, with
the worst results, and with the accession of Mr Pitt to power he practically
abandoned the attempt. The growth and development of our representative
system, and the clear establishment at the core of our Constitution of the
doctrine of ministerial responsibility, have since placed the position of the
Sovereign beyond the region of doubt or controversy.*

The King insisted, however, that he was not seeking advice, but desired
to obtain knowledge at first hand of the views of the Opposition; and
Mr Asquith reluctantly agreed. Lord Lansdowne expressed his agree-
ment with the King's action. CI said that I could not conceive that there
should be any impropriety in such conversations. As a constitutional
Sovereign, his Majesty was no doubt obliged to be guided by his
ministers, but the obligation did not seem to me in any way to preclude
him from seeking information either as to questions of fact or as to
matters of opinion.'6

This was clearly a different case from that of 1909.  It cannot be

1 Esher Papers, n, pp. 418-20.
a Ibid. II, p. 421.

3  Life of Lord Lansdowne, pp. 388-9.

4  This is reminiscent of Mr Gladstone's language: Gleanings, I, p. 233.

5  Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, I, p. 306.

6  Life of Lord Lansdowne, p. 409.
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